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ors, whether kings, or nobles, or statesmen may
grow to feel themselves paramounl^and under-
take to demand from the governed wjuit they
have ho right to demand; such as taxat$n with-
out representation, or a full purse for the king,
by unjust requirements, and without rendering
an account. But these peaceable Saxony on
each and every occasion when their mdq>ewl~
ence has been threatened, have risen in a moss,
asserted their liberties, and then left their kings
or gentry again to govern. The IVfagnu Chartu,
and the revolt led by Simon de Moutfort* an<l
the head of Charles the First, are all warnings to
whom it may concern that the Saxons arc not to
be meddled with, and are not to be anybody's
subjects. Thus began the history, and the fad,
of democratic government. Love of the laud,
industry, privacy, personal liberty; thcso W<HT
sought and found in this island by the Saxons-,
and they have been preserved there ever since.

The London policeman with his hand up-
lifted, who has become part and parcel of the
rhetorical stock in trade of American ambansa*
dors, is the symbol of the Saxon's willingness to
abide by the law, so long as the law is of Lift own
making, and facilitates his getting about his
business quickly and with a modicum of friction.
That policeman is simply the embodiment of the